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introduction 

I n the I ast two decades the proport i on 
of children of color in public schools in the 
U .S. has i ncr eased to about 40%. H owever, 
this has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in teachers of color. Many 
collegeand university teaching institutions 
have attempted to deal with the increase 
in the number of students of color in the 
public schools and the lack of minority 
teach i ng cand i dates by i ncreasi ngthenum- 
ber of courses offered on diversity as part 
of their teaching programs. 

Studentsentering teaching programs 
have had prior experience with issues of 
diversity either through personal experi- 
ences or exposure to popular media. Some- 
times, their own school curriculum intro- 
duces them to i ssues of d i versi ty. T he popu- 
lar discourse on diversity issues whether 
in public schools or in popular media is 
fraught with problems regarding both the 
conceptualization of what diversity is and 
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the framing of the problems surrounding 
i ssu es of d i versi ty. Stu den ts a I so come with 
pre-conceived notions about the role of 
schooling in society and thegoals of educa- 
tion in the development of a person. Many 
of these ideals may conflict with thegoals 
of a multicultural education program that 
truly leads totheempowerment of all chil- 
dren. 

The aim of this article is to discuss 
the myths that have been encountered by 
the authors in their personal teaching ex- 
periences with college students, and the 
impact of these myths on student teach- 
ers' understanding of their roles in class- 
rooms. The authors hope to introduce read- 
ers to other writers who have commented 
and studied the myths. F i nal ly we attempt 
to offer some suggested teaching tips as 
part of teacher education courses that will 
help clarify some of these issues for stu- 
dent teachers i n thei r effort to be effecti ve 
allies to underrepresented and marginal- 
ized students in their own classrooms. 

Myth# f: 

Multicultural education reinforces barriers 

between various cultural groups. 

In a class discussion about multicul- 
tural education, several student teachers 
in our classes stated that multicultural 
education isdivisiveand racist. Some even 
stated that the infusion of multicultural 
education intheschool curriculum and the 
inclusion of school celebrations like Black 
History Month create more barriers be- 
tween the various racial and cultural groups 


because it focuses on one group while ex- 
cluding others. This argument seems to be 
founded on misunderstanding of the goal 
and practices of multicultural education. 

According to SI eeter and Grant (1993), 
the goal of multicultural education is to 
promote "equal opportunity in the school, 
cultural pluralism, alternative lifestyles, 
and respect for those who differ and sup- 
port for power equity among groups” (p. 
171). Banks (1994) also defined multicul- 
tural education as "a way of viewing real- 
ity and a way of thinking, and not just con- 
tent about various ethnic and cultural 
groups" (p. 8). 

Multicultural education is for all cul- 
tural groups and it is about bringing all 
groups closer together. A class on multi- 
cultural education should include issues 
related to race, gender, ethnicity, sexual 
orientation, social class, religion, age, lan- 
guage, values, geographic origin, ability, 
and other differences. Multicultural edu- 
cation is also about developing positive 
attitudes toward individualsfrom various 
racial groups. Indeed, multicultural edu- 
cation can help us to create a more under- 
standing, inclusive, and equitable society 
(Ravitch, 1991/1992). 

The belief that multicultural educa- 
tion is divisive and racist is a myth that 
must be dismantled because it may dis- 
courage student teachers from teaching 
about cultural diversity that can foster an 
appreciation and respect for all students. 
Educators need to understand that the goal 
of multicultural education istoprovideall 
cultural groups with equal educational 
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opportunities. To address this, multicul- 
tural education musttakeintoaccountthe 
history of immigration in the U.S. as well 
as the inequality and exclusion through- 
out the years (N ieto, 2000). 

Teaehmj To correct the student teach- 
ers misunderstanding of the goal of multi- 
cultural education, class discussions need 
to examine the goals and the definition of 
multicultural education. For instance, the 
class can examine the seven characteris- 
tics of multicultural education; namely, it 
is anti racist, basic, important for all stu- 
dents, pervasive, includes social justice 
issues, emphasize process, and critical 
pedagogy (Nieto, 2000). 

Student teachers should know that 
multicultural education must reflect the 
experiences and the needs of many differ- 
ent groups including women, minority re- 
ligious groups, and individual with dis- 
abilities to strengthen and value the di- 
versity in American society. Student teach- 
ers also need to recognize that multicul- 
tural education is not only preparing stu- 
dent teach ers to wor k effect i vely with chi I- 
dren from diverse backgrounds, but it could 
also prepare school children for the rich- 
ness of living in a diverse society. 

Col lege faculty could also con struct ac- 
tivities that enable student teachers to re- 
f I ect on the curr i cu I u m bi as. Student teach- 
ers need to recognize that a mono-cultural 
curriculum gives students only oneway of 
seeing the world. Therefore, multicultural 
education is imperative for students to be 
active i n a democratic society. 

Myth # 2 . 

Cultures are static, unchanging and have 
core characteristics that can be 
identified and studied. 

Student teachers often expect to be 
handed information that looks at cultures 
as if they contained discrete, static ele- 
ments that are quite unconnected toother 
contexts and global events (Zinn, 1995). 
Such an orientation leads col lege teaching 
students i nto posi ti ons of extreme cu Itural 
relativity or, to valuing some cultures as 
better than others. 

For example, a student in one of our 
cl asses asserted that the H i span i c cu I tu re 
demands that girls not be treated as equal 
to boys; therefore it is not appropriate for 
teach ers to empower H i spa n i c gi r I s. T h ese 
expectations are based on a mistaken no- 
tion of cultures that has its origins on a 
biological, essentialist model. 

Student teachers were found to bel ieve 
that as peopl e respectf u I of di versi ty a mong 
cu Itures they ought not todo anyth i ng that 


would in any way change the essential na- 
ture of these cultures. Students expect to 
understand cultures as if frozen in time. 
They expect clear boundaries and singular 
identities among their students (Sleeter, 
1991). It is important for college faculty 
teaching diversity to address these mis- 
conceptions of diversity among student 
teachers. 

Cultural writers have emphasized 
that change is an enduring element of cul- 
tural identities (Solarzano, 1989; Weiler, 
1988; Wertsch, 1985). For many cultures 
around the world, the impact of globaliza- 
tion has meant a death knell or at the very 
least, a dramatic change to their way of 
life. It is important for college faculty to 
enable student teachers to examine the 
impact of these events on cultures, espe- 
cially with regards to who benefits from 
these changes and who pays the price. 

Student teachers in diversity classes 
should be helped to facilitate their own 
students to talk back to power both within 
and outside their communities. Often 
adults under estimate the power of chi Idren 
and youth to resist the forces of commer- 
cialization and market hegemony. It is 
important to help children articulate this 
resistance and feel empowered to express 
thei r deep desi res and hopes i n the face of 
exploitation and oppression. 

Teaekmj trpf. Col lege faculty could construct 
activities that enable student teachers to 
reflect on the changes in their own culture. 
One activity involves talking to parents, 
grandparents, and other community mem- 
bers about visible changes in the physical 
and cultural environment in a neighbor- 
hood. The students could then explore 
macro-cultural and social forces that lead 
to these transformations and the impact 
of these changes on the lives of individuals 
livi ng within a community. 

Another activity involves introducing 
pieces of writing in the English language 
from different times in history. Student 
teachers will be amazed at the transfor- 
mations in a language that they had 
thought to have onl y one correct form. The 
teacher can then explore the dynamic na- 
tureof spoken and written I anguage reflect- 
ing changes in thesocial conditions around 
the writer. 

Myth# 3: 

A discussion of educational inequities 

in multicultural classes is sufficient 
to create a more just society. 

Many student teachers often expect to 
examine issues of minority cultures in 
multicultural classes. For instance, many 


students in our classes believed that 
multicultural classes should focus on chil- 
dren of col or because they were vi cti ms of 
societal inequities. Some even assumed 
that a discussion about educational ineq- 
uities in multicultural cl asses is sufficient 
to make them acti ve promoters of equal i ty 
and social justice. 

The discussion of societal inequities 
may provoke the feel i ng of gu i 1 1 about rac- 
ism, which is not a sufficient factor to make 
student teachers active promoters of 
equality in their own classroom. Student 
teachers need to examine in depth the is- 
sues of educational equity for culturally and 
linguistically diverse students. 

Despite the education reform efforts, 
students of diverse backgrounds continue 
toexperienceeducational inequities within 
the educational system. For instance, chil- 
dren from diverse backgrounds werefound 
to be overrepresented in special education 
programs (e.g., Artiles & Trent, 1994; 
Patton, 1998; Salend, Garrick Duhaney, & 
Montgomery, 2002) and underrepresented 
in gifted and talented programs across the 
nation (Ford & Webb, 1994; Maker, 1996). 

Several researchers attributed the 
school failureof children of col or inthell.S. 
pu bl i c school s to the soci eta I i nequ i t i es (see 
for example, Del pit, 1995; Grossman, 
1995; N ieto, 2000). To discuss the societal 
inequities for diverse I earners asthefocus 
of study of multicultural cl asses alone can- 
not solve the problem of educational ineq- 
uities. We need to go beyond the discus- 
sion of past and present oppressions to fo- 
cusing on how wecan establ ish a morefair 
society where all children can succeed. 

An important point that needs to be 
considered is that people of color have little 
power or voice in American society. With- 
out the support of critically conscious 
people from dominant cultures, we can't 
achieve this goal. Indeed, Tatum (1999) 
discussed the need of white al I ies to stand 
against societal inequities. 

The dominance of whitecultureasone 
of power in the United States is not a new 
phenomenon. It has been a persistent force 
throughout the U.S. history (Delpit, 1995; 
Floward, 1999). Therefore, multicultural 
programs must examine the role of 'white 
privilege' and culture of power in creating 
a morejust, democratic society. 

Teaching tips'. Col lege faculty can construct 
activities to enable student teachers to 
closely examine the imbalances of power, 
voi ce, i nd u si on , and access. Toaddressthis, 
col lege faculty can group thei r students i nto 
four or five groups todiscussthefollowing 
questions: (a) How and why have educa- 
tional inequities emerged and persisted? 
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(b) How do educators respond? and (c) what 
can educators dotoempower students who 
have been historically marginalized? 

Del pit (1995) asserts that inherent in 
issues of race and culture are issues of 
power. 'Those with power are frequently 
least aware of — or least willing to ac- 
knowledge — its existence," while mem- 
bers of su bor d i nate grou ps a re acutel y con - 
scious of the disparities (p. 26). College 
faculty, therefore, can create a class dis- 
cussion about the existence of the culture 
of power and the need of white allies to 
stand against societal inequities. College 
faculty also needs to teach their students 
the necessary ski I Is to become socially ac- 
tive in creating the necessary changes to 
establish a more equal society. 

Myt/t # tf: 

Racism ought to be treated the same 
as interpersonal prejudice. 

Student teachers often treat racism 
as nothing but random feelings of superi- 
ority exhibited by one person against an- 
other (Marable, 2002; Wise, 2001). For ex- 
ample, students in oneof our classes were 
overtly upset that we were talking about 
'white privilege.' One student exclaimed 
that she has faced racist attitudes from 
black people and we should spend talking 
about that as well. Most student teachers 
view racism as acts of bias and chauvin- 
ism at an interpersonal level and there- 
fore resolvable by simply correcting indi- 
vidual attitudes. 

The solution that is most appealing 
to students in terms of race related issues 
is to simply learn to get along and be nice 
to each other. I n another class discussion, 
students were appalled to find out that 
there were many African American lead- 
ers who think that race relations in this 
country cannot be improved without the 
issue of reparation being resolved. They 
were used to thinking about racism solely 
as an interpersonal event and had not ex- 
plored the institutional aspects of racism. 

If these expectations are not ad- 
dressed, students begin to be lulled by the 
impression that racism and racial inequal- 
ity belong in the past and are not as perti- 
nent tocurrent discussion on diversity and 
teaching (Marable, 2002). The litany of 
racist aggression is sufficiently encapsu- 
lated by narratives of slavery and lynching 
in the past (Wei ler, 1988; Zinn, 1980). H ow- 
ever, few student teachers discuss the im- 
pact of racist institutions in the lives of 
diverse students today, or how racism func- 
tions to keep oppressed groups from orga- 
nizing intoa collective force for change. 

Racism involves a "systematic dis- 


crimination against or exclusion of a group 
based upon an accidental quality, as in skin 
color and should be distinguished from 
chauvinism which isan attitude of superi- 
ority" (Daniels, 1996, p. 2). Racism has to 
do with I ong-ter m systemi c di scr i mi nati on 
that results in vastly different lifeand oc- 
cupational outcomes for thedisadvantaged 
and under-represented groups in a society. 
Teaching about the institutional aspects 
of racism is bound to induce discomfort at 
the very least, as potential teachers at- 
tempt to understand all the various fac- 
tors like class and gender that privileges 
some and disadvantage others. 

Teaching Class discussions need to ex- 
amine the invisible effects of ‘white privi- 
lege' and how new immigrant groups change 
the boundaries of their ethnic group to fit 
into the mainstream, the impact these 
changes have on group cohesion as well as 
on community health. Class readings 
should involve the many ways in which rac- 
ism functions — at the individual, inter- 
personal and at the institutional levels. 

It is important to bring in statistical 
data from thecensus bureau and other data 
gathering agencies that reflect the deterio- 
rating conditions of some marginalized 
groups in the last four decades and discuss 
how accumulated privileges over genera- 
ti ons can serve to mai ntai n the caste-d ass 
system in society.Thereadings could reflect 
the assertion that "Privilege, to us, is like 
water to thefish: invisible precisely because 
we cannot imagine life without it" (Wise, 
2002, p. 4). I n this connection, readings on 
widespread racial profiling by law-enforce- 
ment agencies, the unfair criminal justice 
system, lack of equal access to decent hous- 
ing and healthcareareappropriate. 

Myt/l # r.- 

Specific pedagogical skills are the major 
pillars of culturally responsive instruction 
for diverse learners. 

A myth related to what college-teach- 
ing students need to I ear n to work effect i vel y 
with children from different culturally and 
I i nguisti cal ly di verse backgrou nds i s the be- 
lief held by student teachers that cultur- 
ally sensitive pedagogical ski I Is are al I that 
need tobe learned to work successfully with 
diverse learners. However, the mastery of 
culturally sensitive pedagogical skillsdonot 
guarantee that teachers will use these 
skills with diverse learners. 

Research indicates that teachers usu- 
ally use strategies to fulfill their expecta- 
tions (e.g., Gay, 2000). So if teachers hold 
low expectations of their students, it is less 
likely that they will use these skills to ac- 


commodate the individual differences in 
their classrooms. Indeed, Gay (2000) 
stated that teachers who expect more of 
students generate higher levels of success 
than those who do not. According to Gay 
(2000), students who are perceived posi- 
tively are at more advantaged in instruc- 
tional interactions than those who per- 
ceived negatively. 

Previous studies have shown that 
teachers have negative perceptions of the 
abi I ities of chi Idren from different cultural 
backgrounds (Del pit, 1995; Grossman, 
1995; J ensen & Rosenfield, 1974; Ogbu, 
1992). For instance, earlier Rist (1970), in 
a three-year study, concluded that a 
student's achievement was closely tied to 
hissocial background because teachers' ex- 
pectations for children's academic poten- 
tial, as early as their first year in school, 
were based almost entirely on racial and 
socio-economic facts about the children. 

Cooper (1989) also stated that "teach- 
ers' expectations of students' performance 
may vary as a function of students' social 
class" (p. 1763). In another study, Boyce 
(1990) concluded that teachers in high so- 
cioeconomic status schools had higher or 
greater expectations for student academic 
achievement than did their counterparts 
in low socioeconomic status schools. 

More recently, several researchers also 
indicated that teachers have negative at- 
titudes and/or expectations of children from 
different cultural backgrounds (e.g„ Del pit, 
1995; Gay, 2000). Thefindings of these stud- 
ies aredisturbing. Since thenumber of stu- 
dents of diverse backgrou nds is increasing 
in thepublicschools. According to Merton 
(1948), what teachers expect of students' 
i nf I uences what students come to expect of 
themselves. Therefore, col lege faculty may 
need to focus on changing teachers' atti- 
tude toward children from culturally and 
linguistically diverse backgrounds. 

Teaching ftps: One of the i mpl i cati ons of th i s 
I i ne of research i s that col I ege facu I ty needs 
to promote positive teacher attitude to- 
ward chi Idren from different cultural ly and 
I i ngu i sti cal ly d i verse backgrou nds. C hang- 
i ng teachers' attitudes and expectations is 
imperative to the design and implementa- 
tion of effective culturally responsive in- 
struction (Gay, 2000). To address this, col- 
lege faculty can create an opportunity for 
thei r student teachers to exami ne peri odi - 
cal ly their attitudes and expectations for 
children of diverse backgrou nds. 

Changing teachers' attitude toward 
children from linguistically and culturally 
diverse backgrounds can also be accom- 
plished through continual meaningful ex- 
posure to and experience with children 
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from diverse backgrounds. For instance, 
asking students teachers to reflect on the 
"insider/outsider"aspectof a cultural event 
that they attend can give them an oppor- 
tunity toexperience things from a multiple 
perspectives. 

Research also indicated that commu- 
nity-based service learning could provide 
student teachers with an opportunity to 
make real connections with students and 
families from different culturally and lin- 
guistically diverse backgrounds, which is 
not feasible within classroom-based expe- 
rience (Boyle-Baise & Sleeter, 2000). 

Myth # 6 . 

The locus of responsibility and change 
for individual underachievement lies 
within the minority child. 

Student teachers often place the onus 
of change on the minority student who 
seems to be lagging behind the rest of the 
class. They want techniques to enable the 
chi Id to "catch up" with "normal " students. 
Students in our classes have emphasized 
the importance of the attainment of tradi- 
tional goals in classrooms as theonly route 
to success i n I ife. The onus of change i n thei r 
minds rests on thechild and not in thecon- 
text of a lack of empowerment within which 
these children are expected to function in 
schools. This leads students to seek magic 
remedies that would shape themind of the 
individual child to look and function more 
likethose of children of privilege. 

Studies however document the futil- 
ity of such an expectation in the context of 
the i nequal i ty that students I i ve i n (F rei re, 
1992; Lazare, 1992). There are a number 
of studies that demonstrate thenumerous 
challenges that minority children have to 
surmount as they go through their school 
day (Kozol, 1997). 

At the institutional level, there is ex- 
tensive social stratification through the 
tracking system rampant in schools, the 
label i ng of some chi I dren as burn-outs and 
dumb, providing an environment where 
jocks are rewarded while others are ig- 
nored, and most important of all, daily ritu- 
als that reinforces heterosexism, sexism, 
dassism and racism. 

At the interpersonal level bullying, 
harassment and discounting of children 
who come from social groups in the mar- 
gins has been consistently documented in 
the public schools system. At the indi- 
vidual level, children from less privileged 
homes come to school less prepared to deal 
with thede-contextualized nature of tra- 
ditional schooling (Eder, Evans & Parker, 
1995; Perry, 2001). 

Research has demonstrated schools 


tend to involve parents and caregivers of 
White and middle-class children in posi- 
tive constructive activities and take their 
suggestions more seriously as compared 
to parents and families from lower-class 
backgrounds. The latter are invited mostly 
in negative contexts where the child has 
got into trouble. The parents are repri- 
manded and lectured to, and their sugges- 
tions for change are not taken very seri- 
ously (Reay, 1996; 1998). 

Thus col I ege-teachi ng students shou I d 
explore the importance of school -commu- 
nity relations and the benefits of better 
communication with parents in the mar- 
gins. Theonus of change should not be pi ace 
on thechild but on the entire web of rela- 
tionships that exist between the school 
administration, teaching faculty, staff, and 
families. 

Change cannot simply reside in one 
i ndi vidual chi Id or fami ly, who is nudged to 
change by schools, but must involvetrans- 
formations in the world-view exhibited by 
school personnel and reflected in individual 
families. The adults closest to disenfran- 
chised children must feel invested in the 
process of schooling as well as change in 
society. 

Tiaeimj ti'pf. There are many personal nar- 
ratives of lives in the margins reflecting 
the I oss of power experienced as the narra- 
tors enter traditional schools. The many 
ways in which thestratified social hierar- 
chy in middleand high school social envi- 
ronments, functioning to keep students in 
their place must be explored. Often the 
stratification follows race, class and gen- 
der I i nes. 1 1 i s i mportant for col I ege facu I ty 
teachi ng diversity to exami ne how the vari- 
ous strengths that minority children come 
into schools with areundermined and dis- 
carded as unimportant for success by 
teachers. 

Examining the impact of ‘Ebonics' or 
African American Vernacular English on 
themodern adolescent experience provides 
a valuable context for looking at culture 
and change. One form of English alone is 
considered standard in traditional schools, 
thus negating the richness of the cultural 
I ife of children in the margin. Similarly, the 
dominance of masculinity, heterosexism, 
J udeo-Christian ideology, and the extol ling 
of middle class life over others must be 
examined as part of the classroom experi- 
ence of students. All of these issues could 
be connected to the bullying and harass- 
ment that students in American schools 
undergoregularly. 


A 4ytk# 7: 

Learning styles of children from different 
culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds must be a core theme 
for teacher preparation programs. 

Many student teachers in our classes 
believethat learning styles of children from 
different culturally and linguistically di- 
verse backgrounds must be a core theme 
for teachers' preparation programs. They 
also bel ievethat they need to know the dif- 
ferent learning styles of the different cul- 
tural groups in order to work successfully 
with students from different cultural ly and 
linguistically diverse backgrounds. 

Flowever, research has not fully sup- 
ported the theory of learning styles. Learn- 
ing styles is based on the theory that an 
individual will respond consistently to all 
educational experiences. Additionally, 
many researchers question the learning 
styles instruments (see for example, 
Tiedemann, 1989). 

Learning styles of different cultural 
groups should not be the prime concern in 
working with children from different cul- 
turally and linguistically diverse back- 
grounds. Student teachers need to under- 
stand that culture is not the primary vari- 
able that impacts the students' learning 
styles and that not all students who are 
coming from the same cultural group will 
share the same learning style. Hanson 
(1992) argued that students may sharethe 
same cultural backgrounds and behave in 
different ways. Nieto (1992) also stated 
that children raised in the same home can 
havedifferent learning styles. 

Student teachers believe that teach- 
ers' instructional methods and teaching 
styles should be consistent with the stu- 
dents' learning styles. Although this is a 
very important point to consider, college 
professors may need to address the dan- 
ger of relying on learning-style research, 
which may trivialize and stereotype cul- 
tu res by emphasi zinglearning styl es wh i I e 
avoiding the individual differences among 
each cultural group. For instance, students 
thought to be visual learners may be dis- 
couraged from participating in activities 
that focus on auditory skills. 

The focus on learning styles research 
may hurt many students who don't have 
the same learning styles as their cultural 
norm. Because teachers will beteachingto 
meet the needs of the cultural groups'learn- 
i ng styl es rather than teachi ng to meet the 
needs of individual student. 

Tiaeimj tt'pf: The best implication of learn- 
ing styles research is that college faculty 
can create activities that enable student 
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teachers to examine their own learning 
styles.Then students could explorethedif- 
ferences in their learning styles. College 
faculty can alsoprovidetheir students with 
an opportunitytoexamineresearch on vari- 
ous learning styles and to compare what 
they read to their own personal experiences. 

Student teachers also need to know 
that learning style research highlights the 
importance of culture, which is an impor- 
tant factor for teachers to consider while 
working with children of diverse back- 
grounds. However, race or ethnicity cannot 
be the determinant factor of how children 
can learn. Relying on learning styles research 
may create stereotyping which could be 
damagi ng for students of diverse learners. 

Myth # 8: 

Teaching to diversity simply involves 
helping students from diverse backgrounds 
achieve traditional goals in education. 

I n our classes, many student teachers 
were found to believe that teaching to di- 
versity mainly involves helping students 
of diverse background to meet the tradi- 
tional goals of education. Most student 
teachers have not been allowed to engage 
with the question of the fundamental in- 
equality embedded in societal institutions 
that favor dominant groups over the 
marginalized. 

Thus, for them, teaching to diversity 
is all about helping students from all back- 
grounds do well on assessment instru- 
ments on topics that have been conceived 
in traditional ways (Kohn, 2000; Lee, 
Menkart & Okazawa-Rey, 2002). They see 
the natureof the curriculum as unrelated 
totheunequal access to resources in soci- 
ety. Most teaching students believe that if 
given the right information everyone has 
equal access to a good life and professional 
advancement (Del pit, 1995). 

When diversity issues are addressed 
at all it simply includes 'fiestas and par- 
ties. "Si nee this is looked at as simply frills 
on essential education, diversity education 
is the part that is the first to be cut from 
school budgets. As Lee, Menkart, and 
Okazawa-Rey (2002) put it, what we need 
is "new information that transforms the 
way we look at each other and ourselves 
and gives ustheskillstodeal with racism, 
and other forms of oppression" (p. 23). 

Many researchers have documented 
the unequal nature of the schooling pro- 
cess and the disengagement that students 
in the margins feel in traditional schools. 
There are many reasons for this phenom- 
enon. These include unequal funding for 
schools and curriculum that is not related 
meaningfully tostudents' lives. In regular 


classrooms there is a lack of a forum for 
students to express their own concerns, 
anxietiesand aspirations. Most important 
of all, there is a little opportunity to en- 
gagein a sociallyand politically empower- 
ing curriculum that helps students become 
agents of change (Freire, 1992; Kozol, 
1997). 

Much of the typical teacher's engage- 
ment with diversity is about experiment- 
ing with the methods of delivering tradi- 
tional information. The potential student 
teacher seeks information on how to make 
use of modern information processing lit- 
erature and ways to make often socially 
beni gn (ones that do not cha 1 1 enge the sta- 
tus quo) text more i nteresti ng so students 
would complete their assigned work. 

Paulo Freire (1992) asserted that cul- 
tural workers had to facilitate the process 
whereby students begin to look at them- 
selves as subjects of history and not simply 
as objects. The traditional curriculum does 
not enable students to realize their own 
potential for social change. Teachers can 
open up possi bi I iti es of change by chal leng- 
ing some of the traditional goals of educa- 
tion. It is important for teachers to make 
evident the political natureof schooling. 

Teaehinj t/pf. Class activities can involve 
interviewing teachers and identifying the 
unarticulated underlying goals of educa- 
tion that teachers hold. The students can 
then discuss the impact of the different 
philosophies of education on children from 
varied backgrounds. Collegeteaching stu- 
dents must be helped to clarify their own 
philosophies of education based on their 
new understanding of theroles of school in 
social change. 

Groups of students can role-play de- 
bates surrounding school activities and ad- 
ministrative decisions, i.e., introducing 
gifted, vocational training, school to work 
programs. Different students can view the 
issue from the viewpoint of community 
members situated at different places in 
the school community hierarchy. 

CdHi/uftOH 

We explore in this article some of the 
myths that plague student teachers and 
prevent them from viewing multicultural 
education in a fresh light. Student teach- 
ers often fail to see education asa political 
enter priseofrepr oduci ngthedominantide- 
ology and appropriating and legitimizing 
one type of di scourse. They someti mes fai I 
to recognize that they don't teach history, 
math or reading but they teach a student 
who comes to school as an ethnic being, 
cultural -being, gender-being, and religious- 


being. They often overlook the crucial and 
dynamic relation ship between the text and 
context and often fail to recognize the mul- 
tiple discourses within which schools op- 
erate. 

There are, no doubt, many other myths 
about diversity. These eight represent 
those encountered in the authors' personal 
experiences. As have many student teach- 
ers, we have also participated in some of 
these myths. Therefore, we believe that as 
educators we all needtocontinuetoexam- 
ineourown myths about diversity. 

The implications of this article are 
that multicultural courses should be open 
for more scrutiny and discussions. Theem- 
phasis on these courses should be on the 
classroom discourse, which generates con- 
sciousness through social practices, and 
multicultural education should encourage 
in a broader sense the creation of a demo- 
cratic classroom that promotes a collective 
conscience (sharing voices) and individual 
subjectivity (addressing the self). 
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Myth# /: 

Multicultural education reinforces barriers between various cultural groups. 

Myth # 1: 

Cultures arestatic, unchanging and have core characteristics that can be identified and studied. 

Myth# 3: 

A discussion of educational inequities in multicultural classes is sufficient to create a more just society. 

Myth # 

Racism ought to be treated the same as interpersonal prejudice. 

Myth # S': 

Specific pedagogical skills are the major pillars of culturally responsive instruction for diverse learners. 

Myth # 6: 

The locus of responsibility and change for individual underachievement lies within the minority child. 

Myth# 7: 

Learning styles of children from different culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds must be 
a core theme for teacher preparation programs. 

Myth # 8: 

Teaching to diversity simply involves helping students from diverse backgrounds achieve traditional 
goals in education. 
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